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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. covery of the celebrated Harvey,* the stomach) bag or membraneous pouch for the reception 
wena | was thought to be the chief organ of animal) of food, and it is scarcely credible to one wholly 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. \life, and by some of the ancients was even| unacquainted with the power and provisions of 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | supposed to be the seat of the soul itself. the membranes composing this pouch, that a 
Subscriptions and Payments received by | ‘Thegeneral appearance and common offices sac of this kind, not thicker than paper and 
WILLIAM SALTER, of this curious organ, are probably understood | soft and flexible in the extreme, should be able 


|by most persons who have paid any attention|ina few hours to macerate and melt down into 
CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, |, ~ ; : 
to subjects of this nature. I shall therefore a homogeneous mass, the great variety of hare 


PHILADELPHIA. \refrain from any detail of its anatomical struc- | and heterogeneous matters which are subjected 


ture, as well as froma physiological description | to its influence, converting them into nutriment, 





of its operations, and confine myself to such|and preparing them for the further process 


remarks upon those parts of its organization, whereby they become changed into that won 
‘ ¥ s > 
General remarks on the Construction and Offices | and powers, as are deemed most likely to in- 


of the Stomach.—No. |. terest the general reader. 


For the Friend 


derful fluid so well known to us all, as the great 
| |fuel, and support of the mysterious flame of life 

Of all the curious contrivances which the| _ It has been remarked, that of all the diver- For the most part the complexity of struc 
study of natural history reveals to the enquir- | Sified organs or parts of the various animals/ture, as well as the extent of the st« mach, 
ing mind, there is perhaps no one more truly | With which we are acquainted, there is not by which term is here included the whol 
wonderful than the human body. Certainly|one which seems absolutely essential to life ;/ alimentary canal,) is in proportion to the kind 
there is nothing in the whole range of what | or is there one, but which has been found) of lime nt upon which the animal subsists 
are commonly called the works of nature,| W@nting in some animal or another except the| The further the natural aliment is removec 
more strikingly illustrative, not only of the wis- | Stomach. The brain, the heart, the liver, the| from the nature of the substance of the inimal, 
dom and power, but also of the benevolence of | "0S€ the ear, the eye, strange as it may ap the longer time will it require for the alimen 
the great Designer and Creator. It was no{ Pear, have each been found wanting in different tary tube to digest and to assimilate it, and of 


doubt under a conviction of this truth, and|@pimals either naturally or accidentally. But) course it will have to remain a longer time 
with feelings humbled by a serious contem- | the stomach in some shape or other exists within the body of the animal. 
plation of the wonderful wisdom and goodness wherever there is animal life. I'hus the herbivorous animals generally hav 


displayed in the construction of his own person, | In some species, even where the mouth itself/a long and complex digestive canal, ith dit- 
that the great king and psalmist of Israel broke|!8 absent, the stomachic cavity is still pre-|ferent contrivances to det tin the food a long 
forth into the following beautiful and adorative | served, and in some of the lowest orders of time in its passage; one of the most curious, as 
language: “I will praise thee; for I am won- | @nimals there appears little else thana stomach. | well as most effective of these contrivances, ts 
derfully and fearfully made. Marvellous are} Tbus the infusory animalcule are many of|met with in ruminating animals. The commor 
thy works.”” Psalm 137. ithem nothing more than little living stomaciis | cow, for instance, has this canal so expanded in 


or vesicles, absorbing the triment through different portions of its length, and again co 
Indeed nothing can be better calculated to| b = “ : g their nu i Se | Glee Pp lons OF } : ngto, and again con 
. ithe sides, thot any regula uth, tracte the ‘rim mate spaces 
excite our admiration—to awaken our gra-| ir si without ny reg r mouth, or!tracted in the intermediate space 


lindeed any other organ whatever These! nish to the animal four complete and distinct 
titude, and to enlarge our understanding, than | - 1 any other 5 aoe I eS animal four comp! oe 
pape * ; rer {present us with the most humble forms of ani- stomachs. ‘The particular uses of each of 
a minute examination of this inimitable piece | i hel th th t tad le} babl : ' led 

° ° c eing, and with e oO simple ‘ ( 0 t se Whi abdiyv ; tall in ol tuture 
of Divine workmanship. }ma Ing, al the mos my in I these will probably be detaniec some I 


istomachic apparatus. As we ascend the chain remarks. 


as to tus 


’ 


It is difficult to select any one part of this ad- lof animal life up to the larger and more perfect The horse also has an arrangement for de 
inirable whole, as better calculated than another | animals, we find organ after organ added, and | taining the herbivorous mass a long time under 
to illustrate to the general observer, either the | the stomach becoming more and more com-/ the influence of his alimentary can ul, somewhat 
benevolence of the design—the nice adaptation | plicated until we arrive at man: constituting similar, though not so perf et is In the rum! 
of the means, or the simplicity and utility of . 


ithe ultimate link and the perfection of animai nating animals. In him the digestive tub 
the result ; every part seems essential, every | 


’ |organization. dilated and contracted, so as to form a seri 
part dependant on some other, each differing 7 \ . | 
5 In man, the stomach and its appendages) of sacs or little stomachs. In the herbivorot 


inuse, yet all beautifully harmonizing : . , ie ee , 
nuse, yet al - ifull monizing in the loccupy a large portion of the whole cavity of animals the whole length of the digestive tube 
great end, the comfort, convenience, and good | - : 


f the individual. 1} , ; ,| the trunk, and are extended from the throat,| is sometimes prodigious, amounting to twenty 
0 me Individual, ave, however, seiecte . ° , rh ; 
} el in bicet } : a “lunder different modifications, and called by| or thirty times the length of the individual. 
the st ach as a subrect up whic Oo ‘ral . ‘ ¢ : 7 ; 

ne Somacn i subject upon which to offer a} diferent names, throughout almost the entir« In those animals which live altogether or 


few general observations, in exemplification of 
+} 


length of the body. When drawn out and ex-| flesh, we meet with an-entire different arr 
he preceding remarks. 


itended in a straight line, this apparatus in man} ment of the stomach and digestive canal, their 

Among the largest and most important or-| measures nearly six times his length, or from| food being already very analogous to their sub- 
gans of the body, the stomach appears to have | twenty-five to thirty feet. . 
slaimed the most attention from anatomists . ; 


stance, the process of assimilation requires 

The size, however, and the structure of this| much less time, anda more simple apparatus 
and physiologists, and to have excited the} organ are very different, in different kinds of| for its eccomplishinent. Hence we find them 
closest investigation as to its nature, function, | animals, and in almost all vary very much| with a single stomach, a straight, narrow and 
and effects in the animal economy. from that of the human species. ; |comparatively short alimentary tube. In thos 
From time immemorial, before the re-| ‘The human stomach seems to be a mere|animals, whose nature and construction enabk 
searches of science had made us so well|___ them to take either vegetable or animal food, 
acquainted with the nature and offices of the] * william Harvey discovered the circulation of the |'he digestive contrivance is of a mean extent 
brain, and particularly before the grand dis-| blood, 1614. : and organization, between the herbivorous and 
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the carnivorous ammals, being more simple 
and smaller than in the former, and more com- 
plicate, and of greater extent than the latter. 


* The digestive canal of man is less capacious 
and complex than most animals which take 
only vegetable food; yet larger and more 
comple x than that of others which live entire ly 
on flesh. Hence man seems capable of sub- 
sisting either on animal or vegetable food ; and 


from the nature of his digestive, as well as of 


various other organs, is better qualified for 
every diversity of aliment and climate, than 
any other aninal.’’* 


In some kinds of birds we are presented 
with a very differently contrived stomachic 
cavity, but ‘equally answering the great pur- 
poses require d. Thus the granivorous birds 
are furnished with two distinct stomachs; the 
first of which, is a flaccid, membraneous 
pouch, communicating with, and situated at the 
bottom of the throat, and is called the craw or 
crop. ‘This stomach answers various purposes 
in different birds; in many it seems to be used 
as a kind of reservoir, for food or water, which 
is carried there, either for their own future 
wants, or for those of their young. ‘The pelican 
of the desert uses it as a water bag to convey 
water as well as food from a great distance to 


its young. Most birds have the power of 


recurvitating the food from the stomach, after 
it has undergone some change, which renders 
it fit for the nourishment of their offspring, 
into their mouths, from whence the young 
birds are accustomed to receive it with great 
clamour and other demonstrations of joy. But 
the most common use of the crop is the im- 
portant part it performs in digestion; these 
birds not being furnished with teeth, and having 
no masticatory powers, the food passes imme- 
diately from the throat into the crop or first 
stomach, which is very similar in office and 
construction to the first stomach of ruminating 
animals. Afier undergoing some slight change 
in this organ by softening, and becoming 
imbued with the fluid peculiar to this recep 
tacle, it is passed into the second, or proper 
stomach of the fowl. 
several strong and thick muscles, so arranged, 
as to form a cavity lined on its internal surface 
with a tough grizzle or cartilage, and whose 
office is to grind down, a 
tive pulp, the food previously prepared in the 
crop. Thus the operation of this muscular 
and cartilaginous stomach, which is called the 
gizzard, is a kind of mastigation or chewing, 
and its powers In this way are greater than 
the teeth of any equal size, and 
is sufficient in some birds to reduce the 
hardest substances. 


nd reduce to a nutri- 


animal 


The action of the gizzard is eflected by the 
sides of the organ working upon each other, 
producin g¢ a trituratory or grinding movement, 
bv which the hard grain and seeds upon which 
the animal lives, are forcibly rubbed against 
each other, or against the little stones, or 
other hard substances, either lying loose in 


the gizzard, or attached to its imner_ sur-| 
face, and which have been taken in with the 


— 


* Good's Study of Medicine, vol. ii 


This is composed of 
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food.* In the ostrich and some other birds) 
this operation of grinding is carried on with! 
such astonishing power, as to reduce and break| 


down class, needles, leather, and even small] 


pieces of iron. 

Reaumur, in order to discover the power of 
the gizzard, obliged a turkey to swallow small 
tubes of tinned iron, seven lines in length and 


two in diameter, closed with solder at each end. | 


The fowl! being killed, and these metallic tubes 
examined, some were found indented by the 
action of the gizzard; others were crushed| 
quite flat. Similar tubes placed between the 
teeth of a vice, required a force of four hundred 


and thirty pounds to produce the same effect. | 
Birds of prey, as the owl, the falcon and the} 


hawk, and carnivorous birds in general, are 
monogastric, or single stomached, which is 
membraneous, and receives the food directly 
from the throat without the intervention of a 
crop; but they have for the most part vers 
strong hooked beaks and powerful claws, by 


which they tear their fleshy food into shreds| 
before it is swallowed; thus making the pro-| 


cess of tearing compensatory for that of chew- 


ing in some animals, and the action of the | 


eizzard in others. W. 
11th mo. 1830. 


* It was the opinion of some physiologists, that 


these little stones were taken into the stomach acci-| 


dentally with the food; but from the enormous 
number found in some gizzards, it appears impossible 
that they should have been swallowed by accident. 
John Hunter found several hundred in the gizzard of | 
a turkey, and a thousand in a goose. 


For the Friend 
ALCHEMY. 


Concluded from page 50 


l'o their hieroglyphical style of writing was! 


added the prevailing idea, that the elements 
were under the dominion of spiritual beings 


propitiated by persevering assiduity; 
performed an important part in the sublimated 
process of transmutation : and in the thirteenth 
century, Albertus Magnus united astrology | 
with alchemy, and invoked the influence whic h| 
the celestial bodies were suppos sed to exert} 
over the fates and fortunes of men, and all} 
other terrestrial things, to aid in the prosecution | 


of their mysterious researches. We therefore} of the sixteenth century 


and who} 






cleanse them ;” and many of the writers speak 
of the metals as of persons; representing gold 
as a healthy durable man, and the others as 
persons diseased. Sometimes, after speaking 
clearly for a few sentences, they suddenly stop 
in the midst of their descriptions, and conclude 
by—-understand me if you can—or—if I was 
to say more the very children would under- 
stand. Indeed, from the manner in which the 
subject is treated by them all, we are almost 
led to suppose, that the adepts themselves were 
ridiculing the science, rather than pretending 
to explain a process, which they not only re- 
carded as possible, but implictly believed to 
| have been performed. 


| ‘The impulse given to the public mind, and 


the sanction conferred upon the science of 


alchemy by the labours of Rodger Bacon and 
his learned contemporaries, were maintained 
by the abilities of several philosophers, and 
| the example of many men of rank who engaged 
in its study and pursuits; and who becoming 
more bold in their pretensions than their pre- 
| decessors, declared that the philosopher’s stone 
|not only possessed the power of forming the 
precious metals, but also of unravelling many 
| wonderful mysteries in religion and science. 

| For some time hints were thrown out of the 
| importance of this art in medicine, and though 
it is difficult to imagine what connexion could 
exist in their ideas between a substance which 
| would transmute metals, and a remedy which 
could arrest the progress of bodily infirmity, 
lyet several practitioners of the healing art, 
| having enlisted themselves in the ranks of the 
alchemists, attempted to apply their doctrines 
| to the alleviation of the evils necessarily inci 
}dental to humanity. The formation of an 
| universal remedy soon rose into great celebrity, 
and attracted the attention of oe Europe; and 
| by the eclat which attended it, prevented the 


»;other branch of alchemy, dar not more 
who might be subjected to human power, or| 


ridiculous in its pretensions, from sinking into 
discredit. ‘This universal medicine, to which 
they gave the name of alkahest, was supposed 
|to possess the most sovereign virtue, to be 

capable of curing all disease, of prolonging life, 
}and of conferring upon possessor, youth, 
| be auty, and an immortality upon earth. The 
| principal supporter of this empiricism was the 
celebrated Paracelsus, who in the early part 


obtained a singular 


are able to glean but little from their books,} degree of popularity. more by his vanity and 
which can satisfy our curiosity by elucid: iting| presumption, than by his talents or ac quire- 
the data upon which they went. We are inet) me nts. The two pursuits of alchemy and 
at every point, with references to beings and| medicine being now united, the science began 
influences which never existed but in the dis- Ito assume some fixed prine iples; and though 
eased imaginations of the writers: and their the mere searchers for the plilosopher’s stone 
experiments and materials are often described] still indulged in their insane caprices, yet 
in terms and metaphors, understood 


by them-| others who conducted their investigations with 
selves alone. 


Thus, one of them directs us| method, and applied the knowledge obtained 
“to catch the flying bird and drown it, so that] by experiment, to the advancement of the me- 
tt fly no more; then plunge it into the well of| dical art, added gre atly to the power of physic, 


the philosophers, whereby its soul will be dis-| and introduced into practice, many prepara- 


sipated, and its corporeal particles united to} tions of great efficacy, which in the hands of 


the red eagle.” Another observes, “that we) modern physici ans have proved among the 
must wait patiently the moving of the waters,| most valuable articles of the materia medica. 
and when the destined angel moves the waters|'The death of Paracelsus in his forty-eighth 
of the pool, then we must immerge the leprous| year, while pretending to have in his possession 
netal, and cleanse it from all impurities.’’|a panacea capable of curing all disorders, and 
Geber exclaims, “ bring me the six lepers,| of prolonging indefinitely the span of human 


(meaning the metals then known,) that I may|existence, gave a shock to this branch of al- 
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chemy from which it never recovered; and the 
tricks and impositions of many who went about | 
boasting of their power to make gold, and 
evinced their talents by robbing their ignorant 
dupes, alarmed the better informed ranks of! 
society, who began to dispute the practicability 
of transmuting metals, and to question the 
evidence that such a process had ever been’ 
effected. Accurate observation, and scientific 
reasoning, soon detected the fallacies which | 


had misled those who, in the infant state of| 
chemistry, had sincerely believed in its trans-| 


muting power, and exhibiting the absurdity of 
their tenets, shook the foundation upon which | 


the whole system rested, and banished its dis- | 


ciples into obscurity and contempt. 


From the mass of ill digested speculation, | 


and disjointed facts which had been accumu- 


lating through a long succession of ages, there | 
was much which proved highly valuable, when| possessed of knowledge and power which 
in the hands of those, who wrested chemistry | 
from the trammels of alchemy, and erected itlen abled them to act the part of the benefactors 

into the science which we at present find it.|of the human race; but they were often the 
The visionary pursuits of the adepts se srved to| most influential counsellors of state, and the 


detach mankind in part from the unbounde d| 
veneration which was universally cherished for 
the ancients; and induced them to enter upon 
the investigation of numerous — nces and | 
phenomena before unnoticed or unexamined : 
and beside the many Reems made in their | 
laborious studies which laid the foundation of| 
philosophical chemistry, we are indebted to 
them for the invention of much useful appara- 
tus; in the construction and application of 
which, they appear to have been surprisingly | 
expert. Alembics, retorts and receivers, stills, 
and most of the furnaces employed in modern | 
laboratories, are drawn and described in their 
works with much accuracy, and in great va- 
riety. 


In perusing the history of this singular aber- 
ration of the human mind, we of the present | 


day can hardly realize the extent and depth of 
the delusion, which exerted its influence over 
not only the ignorant and debased, but like- | 
wise the learned and honourable. Alchemy, 
however, was a science well adapted to those 
dark ages, when the human mind was _ just 
arousing itself from the slumber of profound 
ignorance; and though we may conclude with- 


out hesitation, that some of its votaries were | 


designing impostors, yet from the character of 
others who engaged in its dark mysteries, and 
the immense labour which they bestowed upon 
it, we cannot doubt their sincerity; but must 
conclude, that they were themselves the dupes 
of their own credulity, and really expected to 
perform the promises they made, both of 
transmuting metals, and of eliminating a uni- 
versal catholicon. ‘These promises, and the 
assertions which they lavishly made, gained) 
implicit credence at that benighted period; and 
the necessities and cupidity of the credulous 
multitude, induced them to seek the gratifi-| 
cation of their desire for life and wealth, by 
means of the discoveries which the ade pts, 
boasted they had made, and which they offered| 
to communicate to others fora suitable reward; | 


unable to controvert or resist the evidence F or the Friend 
urged in proofof pretensions so fearlessly made. | AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.--NO, 

The impostors whose interest was promoted| 
by it, continued the delusion by vending what 
was termed ‘the powder of projection,” 
which contained a portion of gold not percep- 
tible in the powder, but made apparent by 


The general character of the Peruvian archi- 
tecture is one of simplicity and solidity. The 
‘remains which exist of many of their walls 
exhibit large irregular masses of rock, the in- 
terstices of which are carefully filled with 
heat. This their customers were directed to} . Sat ee 
small fragments, accurately joined without ce- 
melt with mercury, which when done, and a . 
iment. In the construction of other buildings 
portion of gold was found in the crucible, they} aie elt 
-|}more skill was exercised. ‘The stones were 
had not sense enough to detect its source, but 
: : \frequently of great hardness and durability, 
supposed it to have been formed by the ope-| 
hewn with much art, and most accurate ly fitted 
ration, and that they would have been more| Ons } | 
hly rewarded had they conducted their} | together. ne has been measured 38 feet 
ric arde ‘ -ondue e€ \: 
ras ' itl dae -” Will |long, 18 feet wide, and six feet thick. It was 
experiments with greater care. ) ma ry, . 
tl I les; ¢ distinct; . ; a ‘at Cuzco, the centre of Peruvian civilization, 
ie desire of distinction operated as an incen- . 
p ; an INnCen-) that the wealth and power of the Incas were 
tive to the study and practice of alchemy; for , ‘ 
’ : most conspicuous. When the Spaniards reach- 
not only did the ignorant multitude attach 
7 ed this capital, they were astonished at the spa- 
great Importance to those whom they supposed 
: i ciousness and splend nur of the ‘at the 


magnificence of the temple of ‘he ah iles 
grandeur of the palaces of the Inca, the strength 
and massiveness of the fortress, and the gene- 
ral appearance of a pomp and richness not un- 
worthy of the seat of so vast an empire.” To 
the north and west, Cuzco is surrounded by a 
mountain on which was erected the fortress of 
7m |the Incas. Their design appears to have been 
Ihe authors asserting that they had been bless- . : : 
a to inclose the whole mountain with a_prodi- 
led with an insight into the sacred mystery,| ; 7 
| gious wall so as to render it impregnable. The 
and had embodied the knowledge reve: aled to| 
wall is built with immense irregular blocks ¢ 
them, in their mystical writings, held out the}, 
freestone, of such vast size that it is difficult to 
idea, that the _knowle dge could be discovered | 
i}conceive how they could have been brought 
and enjoyed by those, who, by patient inves- ‘ 5 . 
tioati ane 3 ' euad from the quarries bv the bare strength of men. 
igation, and persevering experiment, rendered | +. . ; . 
she Ik meyi. * rs sy . ‘ : . rhe interstices are so closely filled up with 
remselves worthy of so great an honour. 
“Serenage ae = smal! stones that it requires close inspection to 
Their deluded successors, too credulous to 
doubt the veracity of their reverenced masters, 
. f their 7 stone. The outward wall of this fortress is 


though invariably unsuccessful in their opera-| si) standing, but the internal works, which 


ed ‘ons si t i ir : 

— and constantly disappointed = their consist of apartments and two other walls, are 

lexpectations, yet blamed themselres for the Sr . 
mostly in ruins. 


failure; and attributed their want of success, . . 
Me ; singular construction, led from the fort to the 
either to a misunderstanding of the terms o . a : 
palace of the Incas. These walls were very 
the author, some inaccuracy in the apportion- : ° . 
crooked, admitting for a certain space only 
|iment of the ingredients, some defect in the 
as one person to pass at a time, and this sideways, 
nicety of the experiment, or fancied that they 
: 2 ; - while shortly after two might pass abreast. T ‘he 
had not attained that degree of patience and | a ace . ¥ 
Jee ; whole of these ruins, together with the frag- 
self enial which could alone entitle them to an at 
ee tat : : ments of a pavement of stone built also by or- 
initiation among the favoured few. Buoyed aT S-eltat tal \ 
a ins . . . der of the Incas, and which led to the place 
up with the delusive hope ot success In a suc-) . sas , . baad 
na , --| where Lima now stands, are certainly no mean 
ceeding attempt, and of being repaid for all their PO THES ? : 
; ’ monuments of ancient art. 
past toil and anxiety, by the affluence and 
distinction which must then be conferred upon : 
them, they went on from one expensive process only some walls of a singular construction, 
to another, until, having exhausted their own| Upon which is raised the Dominican convent, 
funds, and perhaps involved their confiding, * ™ost magnificent structure. ‘The high altar 
friends in penury and want, they were at last, 5& nds upon the place where the Peruvian Bel 
obliged to forego the pursuit, and abandon) WS formerly adored, ‘The chambers of the 
their expe riments: not from a conviction of virgins of the sun are now occupied by friars; 
their futility, but for want of resources to con- and fields of lucern and corn have usurped the 
tinue them longer. Poverty and distress did place of the royal gardens and menageries 
not banish or render less pleasing their visions| ONCE ¢ rowded with fantastic ornaments, many 
of wealth and magnificence ; and no longer) Of them representing gigantic shrubs and flow- 





raised them above the level of humanity, and 


favoured confidants of princes. The style and 
manner in which they wrote their books, served 
| also to perpetuate the folly which they recorded. 


* Of the temple of the sun, there remain 


possessing the means to prove that these dreams| rs in massive silver and gold.’ 

were as empty and illusory as those which had| The neighbourhood of Caxamarca, in lati- 
‘preceded them, they indulged in them, until tude seven degrees south, is remarkable for 
the ‘y mistook the phantoms of imagination for|the ruins with which it abounds. In the city 
existing realities, and recorded their halluci-' itself are some few remains of a palace, and at 
| nations to deceive and mislead those who came the distance of a league are the baths of the 


- : oe 
and when we consider that they were totally| after them. \Incas. One of these baths is five yards square 


unacquainted with the important truths which 
have been revealed by the light of modern 
science, it is not surprising that they were 


C | and two deep, and is covered by a stone build- 
“* ling. The sides and bottom are formed of 


11th mo. 8th, |roughly hewn stones, having steps at the cor- 


perceive that the whole is not one block of 


A subterranean passage, of 
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| ; : ; : ; 
ners, leading down from two doors, which open| “The whole of this building would have|side of which mountains the river runs. An 
to different parts of the house. ‘The other| contained at least five thousand families; but|excavation or tunnel is cut through one of 


bath is smaller, and also has convenient rooms| we are not certain that it was ever applied to|these mountains, through which the water of 
attached to it. A copious spring of hot water) that purpose. 
rises a short distance from the building. 


i 
r 


Some traditions call it one of|the lake is discharged into the river, when it 


| the palaces or houses of reception for the Incas, |rises nearly to a level with the surrounding 
Near the baths are many ruins of what ap-| when they travelled; but this is by no means} 


ore 


jland, and thus a flooding of it is prevented. 


































































pears to have been a public granary or store. 


At the distance of two leagues from Caxamar- 
ca isa large block of free stone called the 
resting stone of the Inca. It is eleven feet 
long, two feet eight inches high above the 


ground, and thirteen inches thick. It has two 


Ata farm called la Lagunilla, at the dis- 
tance of five leagues from Caxamarca, are the 
remains of an Indian town, most curiously | 
built. It was visited by an Englishman, who 
resided for twenty years in South America, | 
and thus describes it : 

** Many of the houses are yet entire ; they 
are all built of stone, and surround a small 
rock, or mountain, which is situated in a valley. | 
The bottom tier or range of rooms, have walls| 
of an amazing thickness, in which | have meas-| 
1red stones twelve feet lony and seven feet high, | 
forming the whole side of a room, with one or| 
more large stones Jaid across, which serve asa 
roof. Above these houses, another tier was} 
built in the same manner, on the back of which 
are the entrances or door-ways, and a second 
row had their backs to thi 
roofs of the second tier 


muuntain. The 
f; ont, had been cov- 
ered with stone. and probably formed a prome 
nade; a second tier of rooms thus rested on 
the roofs of the first tier, which were on a level 
with the second front tier. In this manner, 
one double tier of dwelling-1 ms was built 
ibove another to the height of seven tiers. On 
the top are many ruins; apparently of a palace 
or fortress 


‘“ When I first visited this pl ice, 


| imagined 
that the rooms were excavations in the rock; 


stone has been wrought for the fronts into ir- 
regular sized squares, Will h are cemented to- 
geiber. Some of the thick walls are formed 

f two casings of stone, and the interstice is 
‘filled up with small stones and pebbles, held 
together with well tempered reddish clay. 


which at present forms so 


2 . 
solid a mass, that it 
The cement used to 
hold the stones together was, doubtless, tem- 
pered clay; but so litthe was used, that some 
have imagined that the stones were merely 
placed one upon another; in this surmise, how- 


»ver, they were evidently mistaken. 


is almost equal to stone. 


lof this mass of buildings. 


| probable, for it does not stand within a league |This lake was probably the quarry whence the 


of the great road of the Incas, and being only |stone was taken for the building just described, 
. . 4 . ™ - j = 

five leagues from Caxatnarca, it is not likely|and the passage was probably opened at the 
that such an edifice would have been built for|same time by the Indians, to prevent the water 


such a purpose. 





became subject to the Inca Pachacutee. 





“The top of the mountain appears to have 
been covered with buildings of a superior kind | 
to the rest, for some of the foundations may be | 
traced, inclosing rooms and courts more ex- 
tensive than are to be found in any other part | 
There are four prin- | 
cipal roads leading from the bottom to the top, | 
corresponding to the four cardinal points; and 
from each of these roads or streets, the inhab- | 
itants could walk on the tops of their houses to 
the next, and probably round the whole, by| 
bridges laid across the intersecting roads; so 
that seven promenades were thus formed, be- 
side the six circular streets. The proprietor 
of this estate, Don Tomas Bueno, fancied that 
it was the remains of an ancient temple, and 
supposed that a great treasure was somewhere 
hidden ; but I never could persuade him to cut 
an adit through it in search of the huaca. 

** Here are no remains of delicate sculpture, 
although a few arabesques may be seen on 
some of the stones; nor is there any ap- 
pearance of elegant architecture, for which 
the ancient Greeks and Romans were so fa- 
mous. However. the immense Ingenuity of the 
builders in conveying and placing such huge 


masses of stone in such a situation, as well as 


of the arts and sciences, when our forefathers 
in Europe were in a state of barbarity; we| 
consider, too, that from their plantations the 
first scions were brought to Greece and Italy, 
and that these exotics were afterwards trans- 
planted into our own country. 

‘* Near to these ruins is a small lake, lagu- 
na, from which the estate derives its name; itis 
of an oval figure, the transverse axis being nine 
hundred yards, and the conjugate six hundred | 
and fifty. One side of the lake rests on the! 
foot of the mountains which separate the farm | 
from the valley of Caxamarca, on the opposite | 


le 
Others state, that it was the|from deluging the low lands, which bespeaks 


Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart,— 

Go forth under the open sky, and list 

To nature’s teachings, while from all around— 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,-- 

Comes a still voice—Yet a few days, and thee 

The all beholding sun shall sce no more 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall 
claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 

And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to th’ insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould 

Yet not to thy eternal resting place : 

Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 

The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepuichre :—The hills, 

Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun.—the vale 

Stretching in pensive quietness between, 


c the extracting them from the quarries without, ‘phe yencrable woods—-rivers that move 
‘ but I was very soon convinced that the whole! machinery, and shaping them without iron tools, In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
i had been built. and I was astonished at con-| must astound the contemplative beholder of ‘That make the meadows green ; and pour’d round 
« templating such immerse labour, the real pur-| these ruins, and make him blush at hearing the all, E ; / 
, of whic! | 4 A build Hed bart 8 Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
; pleat ch or I ate ae = ee a Peer ae de anitittin Ete ) y 
poses of which are now know "he rooms) builders called barbarians. Suc h epithets are Are but the sulemn decorations all 
are seldom more than a i Lweive leet square equally applic ible to the Egy plians, on viewing Of the great tomb of man. ‘The golden sun, 
and seven feet Ingh, with a door-way in front,| their rude ancient monuments; but we feel; The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
a narrower at the top than at the bottom: the) conscious that these people were in possession| Are shining on the sad abodes of death 
; 


Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The giobe are but a liandful to the tribe, 

That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 
Of morning—and the Barcan desert force, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Were rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings—-yet—the peap are there 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—-the dead reign there alone.— 
So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living—and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 


i issitentnk: A saseee kts Scio 


general granary for this part of the country in|that attention to economy, so evident in the : 
yvrooves cut across it near the centre, four|the time of the Incas; but this is also subject | establishments of the ancient Peruvians.”’ } 
inches deep and five inches wide. ‘There are} to the same objections; for, as I have already | aes ; 
remains of a circular enclosure surrounding it,| mentioned, the remains of one exist on the —= 4 
eight yards in diameter. ‘The spot commands) farm belonging to Dona Mercedes Arce, near| , ‘ . $ 
a magnificent prospect of the valley of Caxa-|to Caxamarca; and the ruins of all those gra-| eno ey ease “eae hg te aro i 
marca, and the Indian tradition is that the!naries which | have seen at different places, | Evening — 3 
. Inca used to be brought here to enjoy the) are a kind of cisterns, walled round either with Tie ihlen Whe ia the fove of eatere heb 4 
landscape, and that the grooves in the stone|adobes or rough hewn stones. It appears to] Communion with her visible forms, she speaks ie 
were made, that the cross ledges of the throne} me as far more probable, that this was the | A various language ; for his gayer hours 5 
on which he was carried might rest secure in| residence of the Chimu of Chicama, when he| She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 4 
them resided in the interior of his territory, before it| And eloquence of beauty; and ate guides 
; 
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His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 

Their mirth and employments, and shall come, 

And make their bed with thee. As the long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 

In the full strength of years, matron,and maid, | 

The bow’d with age, the infant in the smiles 

And beauty of its innocent age cut off,— 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerabie caravan, that moves 

Yo the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go, not like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and | 
soothed | 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


| 
For the Friend 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

An Extract from an “ Essay on the Penal Law| 
of Pennsylvania,” and * G —d.” | 
(Continued from page 51 

The citation of the example of our Saviour| 
on a very Important occasion, when a direct 
appeal was made to him respecting the laws of | 
Moses, forms in ** G d’s”’ first article, the| 
subject, if not of * partial analysis,” atleast of 
critical remark. ‘he conduct displayed by} 
the Messiah, when the woman was arraigned 
to be stoned*, and his subsequent enunciation 
in reference to divorce, are adverted to in the 
Essay to prove the repeal of the Mosaic insti- 
tution. No attempt being made to impugn 
the latter, | have only to treat of the objection 
to the former. 
peculiar and striking, that the mission of Christ 
was inconsistent with the office of a temporal 
judge, a sufhicient explanation’? A culprit,! 
whose guilt, if not avowed, was manifest and 
undeniable, being introduced into his presence, 
the question was directly addressed to him, 
* Moses in the law commanded us that such}! 
should be stoned; but what sayest thou?’’ Was 
not the deliverance of the woman from her 
threatened fate, an expressive and even cate-| 
Did it not convey “a severe 








Is the answer to behaviour so 


gorical reply? 
reprehension to those laws of erring man 
which take life?” Did it not, with a felicity 
equally singular and cogent, enforce the doc- 
trine, ** Vengeance is mine, and TI will repay, | 
saith the Lord.’’ ‘The mistake of «« G——d,”’| 
consists in supposing that Christ was called 
upon to officiate as a ‘emporal judge ; that 
function being wholly unnecessary, since the] 
question did not involve the guilt or innocence} 
of the accused, but simply the description of 
her puoishment.—'Touching the subject of the! 
binding validity of the Jewish Pentateuch un- 
der the Christian dispensation, it may be ob- 
served, without the embarrassing necessity of 
entering into the question at large, that in 
some of their features they seem to be totally at 
variance and wholly incompatible. All recol- 
lect the language of the Saviour: * it has been 
said by thetn of old time, an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you, 
resist not evil, &c.”’ It is palpable, too, from 
his intimating that the peculiar condition, ** the 
hardness of heart”? of the Jews, induced the! 
Mosaic establishment, as well as that “ old! 


* See John, Chap. viii. v. 3, 11. 


leanon in regard to the extincuishment of life! 
irather incidentally expressed, that the pas- 


ithe Pentateuch makes no distinction between} ee . . 
|prediction being wholly extraneous and im- 


THE FRIEND. 


| things had passed away and all things had be- 


come new;”’ that he intended by the combined in- 
fluence of precept and example, toimpress upon 
his followers that—except the regulations made 
in the infancy and comparative purity of man- 
kind—and except those particular institutions 


of Moses which he expressly recognised* — 


the great epoch had arrived when all were ex- 
punged, and a purer and a better system was 
to enlighten and sublimate the world. — If, in- 
deed, the ordinances of the Levitical Law are 
thoucht to exist, it follows that many Chris- 
tians are now acting with a sublimity and for- 
bearance equally incongruous and strange. 
Blasphemy, conjugal infidelity, and other crimes 
which are capital by the Mosuiec institution, 
should all be visited with death. Nay, more; 
the authority in that law to the Jews to destroy 


l the Canaanites, and reduce to thraldom their 


heathen neighbours, might justify the slave-| 
trade to Africa, and the speedy extirpation of 
the unfortunate Indians! Few advocates, | 
presume, will essay the justification of the lat- 
ter enormities upon the principles of the Chris- 
tian code.—But returning to the narrative 
given in the Gospel of John, it seems to apply! 
with singular force and admirable propriety to| 
the point of the binding validity of the Mosaic} 


for murder. ‘The sequence from it is strong,| 
perhaps irresistible, that bad the offence of the! 
woman been bomcide itself, the conduct of the} 
Saviour would not have been different; since 


the two oflences, and because “ at the begin- 
ning,’ the lives of Cain and 


Lamech 
signally protected by the immediate agency of 


were 


Heaven.—To an eye calmly intent upon dis- 
covering the limits of man’s prerogative, and 
a mind properly sensible of the magnitude of 
the responsibility connected with hurrying a 
fellow creature prematurely into the grave, it 
seems to me that an absolute command is re- 
quired to reconcile capital punishment with 
the ordimary sensibilities of the human heart. 
But so far from this, | submit that the delega- 
tion of a simple, permissive right to take life, 
cannot be found in the New Testament. | 
might, with confidence, place that sacred vo- 
lume in the hands of the loudest advocates of 
capital infliction, and challenge the produe- 
tion of a single passage not susceptible of the 
On the other 


most satisfactory explanation. 
hand, proof plenary and even overwhelming 


|in opposition to it, meets us in all its doc- 
i trines, and in its whole tenor and spirit. The} 


duty of non-resistance is inculeated by our 
Saviour with all the impressiveness of pre- 
cept, and all the greatness and magnanimity 
of personal example. Offensive and defensive | 
slaughter in the field, is denounced as inimi- 
cal to the bloodless and spiritual warfare of 
Christianity. And may we not refer, in 
confirmation of Christ’s express declaration, | 
that he came not to destroy, but to save men’s! 
lives, to his actually raising the dead—to the| 
miraculous resurrection of Lazarus’? Once} 
admit that the New Testament allows the in-| 
| 
* An institution of Moses is supposed to have been | 
recognised when Christ said, “* Go thy way, show | 


thyself to the priest, and offer the gift which Moses! 
commanded, &c.” 





iscenes of fierce internal strife ; 
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fliction of death for homicide, and the doc- 
trine is asserted that Christianity tolerates 
retaliation and justifies revenge—and that it 
is inconsistent with itself in imposing the du- 


ties of 
injuries, 
universal 


promoting repentance, of forgiving 
and of creating the obligations of 
benevolence. In addition to all, 
we have the commandment “do not kill,” 
which, as there is no reservation, must apply 
as well to legislatures and communities as to 
individuals. Seepticism! art thou not on this 
subject constrained and involuntary, not to 
say, blameworthy and criminal ? 


But soon after the deluge, a decree was 
given to Noah, which, though the Mosaic law 
may be abolished, it 1s contended, continues 
in force, and authorizes this anti-christian in- 
fliction. The passage in our translation is im 
these words: “* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.” It is cited 
in the Essay, and an explanation of what it 
really signifies, is attempted upon a plain 
grammatical principle, induced by the true 
reading of the original. “G ad,” in his 
ardour to controvert any position tending to 
destroy the right of capital punishment, over- 
looks the material point of the argument, that 
it is not a command, and attacks the opinion 





sage seems to imply a prediction. Itt is, how- 
ever, sufficient for all the purposes of the 


|position, if the Hebrew does not make it a 


command; the correctness of the idea as toa 
material. Nevertheless, | may venture to 
suggest, that the moral government of God 
throughout creation, as discoverable in history 
and experience, seems to sustain its propriety. 
Look for an instant at the examples of Tur- 
key and Spain, so distinguished in the annals 
of cruelty and bloodshed; at one time the 
f at another, 
the victims of foreign violence; and at every 
stage of their history, desolated by the horrors 
of rebellion, mutiny, and war. If we contem- 
plate the case of individuals, few guilty of 
homicide, it is said, are permitted to sink into 
the grave without the accidental or intentional 
instrumentality of man. The history of those 
who have invented instruments of torture and 
remarkable 
dence of retributions.* Sut if these conside- 
rations are inconclusive, authorities may be 
cited of Imposing reputation, to corroborate 
the opinion that the text isa prediction. Dr. Rush 
expresses the following sentiment, and fortifies 1t 


destruction, presents a comecl- 


* The Regent Morton, who introduced into Seot 
land an instrument of decapitation, called the maiden 
perished by his own invention. Guillotine, who im- 
proved and introduced it, under his own name, into 
France, where it has so successfully accelerated the 
work of carnage, was himself among its earliest vic- 
tims. Gunpowder, which has so wonderfully increas- 
ed the destructiveness of modern war, blew up or 
destroyed its skilful inventor. Brodie, who indu- 
ced the adoption in Edinburgh, of the new drop now 
employed in England for the execution of criminals, 
suffered death by it; and Phylaris, the inventor of 
the Brazen Bull, perished by the instrument, as the 
reward of his ingenuity. Whatever may be thought 
of such combinations of facts, in reference to the ques 
tion upon which they are quoted to bear, it may, at 


least, be observed, that they are very remarkable. 
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by quoting the commentary of Wm. ‘Turner, 
a celebrated cle rgyman of Manchester—“ The 
language of the text,”’ says Dr. Rush, ‘* is simply, 
that such will be the depravity and folly of m: an, 
that murder in every age shall beget murder.” 
The true meaning of the passage vitally de- 
pends upon the construction of the words of 
the original Hebrew. It is a question of pure 
philology, in the discussion of which, by 
way, “ G————d”’ 
self with his usual intelligence 
«+ Now admitting,” “that the He- 
brew language does not differ in the indicative 
future tense and imperative mood,’ and erro- 
neously affirming that to be the position of the 
Iissay, he goes on to 


, the 
has not need him- 
address or 


says he, 


assert that the context 
must determine the signification of the passage. 
Waiving the singularity of the admission that 
the imperative and indicative moods of any 
language can assimilate in meaning, | may 
observe that the argument of the Essay plainly 
is, that the verb shall be shed, is not to be 
taken imperatirely but indicatively, since the 
verb of the Hebrew is indicative future, and 
not imperative, and a verb in the future indi- 
cative cannot be used in the sense of injunction, 
law or command. The auxiliary “ shall,” 
though in general used in the sense of “ will,” 
may, it is true, according to the genius of thie 


English idiom, be employed in an imperative | 


sense, but from the absence of 
form the moods and 
there cannot be, in that language, like lati- 
tude of interpretation. ‘The [Hebrew word 
ishaphech, being in the indicative mood, irerely 
indicates a future event, and can by no pos- 
sibility imply an obligation or “duty. ‘The 
clause in the Hebrew, « shophech h dam haadam 
baadam damo ishaphech,” literally rendered, 
would read thus, **a shedder of blood of man, 
by man his blood will be shed.” If we exa- 
mine the preceding verse, the consideration of 
which is thought necessary by «« G————d”’ to 
fix with greater accuracy the interpretation of 
the clause, we shall find that it invalidates, by 
the most unequivocal language, the 
the power to take life, is delegated to man. 
Literally translated it stands thus: “ And 
surely your blood of your lives will J require; 
from the hand of all living (col chaiah) wiil I 
require it ; and from the hand of man; from 
the hand of every one’s brother will J require 
the life of man.” It is tantamount to the 
Scriptural declaration, to be found both in the 
old and new Testament: ** Vengeance 
and I will repay.” 


auxiliaries to 


tenses of the Hebrew, 


idea that 


is mine, 
These succinctly stated, 
are the plain grounds upon which the binding 
force of the passage as a law, its moral obli- 
gation as a command, is impeached and denied 
But is it not surprising that the advocates of capi- 
tal punishment, while professing to rely upon 
this text as importing an absolute and stubborn 
decree, restrict its signification within the most 
circumscribed limits? Ifit be taken as a com- 
mand, it must legitimate the ler talionis—it 
must proclaim ‘blood for blood’’--it must 
imply that no shedding of blood shall be with- 
out a sanguinary retribution. Distinctions in 
homicide, and executive interposition, are fo- 
reign to its letter, and inimical to its spirit— 
chance- medley, misadventure, the different 
grades of manslaughter, the degrees in murder, | 


THE FRIEND. 





and the prerogative of pardon, are all opposed 
to its provisions, and in direct violation of its 
authority.—In strong confirmation of the prin- 
ciple which these several portions of Scripture 
are calculated to establish, we have striking 
examples fur imitation both in the infancy of the 
world, and from the Author of the new covenant. 
Cain, the first murderer, who perpetrated from 
cold-blooded jealousy the crime of fratricide— 


a crime from which human nature recoils with | 


shuddering 
hanged, nor 


horror—-was neither 

blasted by lightning. 
too, we may presume, was suffered, for a 
to live, for the purposes 
tion. 


beheaded, 


of acceptable expia- 
Christ pardoned the crime of murder, 
in the agonies of crucifixion. After his resur- 
rection, his disciples were instructed to preach 
at Jerusalem first, where he knew that all his 
murderers resided, the doctrine of forgiveness. 
If in the face ofthese examples and reflections— 
ifin the absence of authority ‘at the beginning’ — 
if, in opposition to the peaceful sentiments and 
non-resisting doctrines of Christ,—prejudice 
shall be so infatuated as still to doubt, and that 
doubt shall consign our fellow creatures to the 
callows, all [can say, is, doubt on, for a resur- 
rection from the dead must be incapable of 
inspiring conviction. 

The love of 
argumentum ad 


what dialecticians call the 
absurdum, too frequently | 
employed with a view to the semblance of 
victory, Is very perceptible in the whole of 
CG. a 


involve the 


performance. 
Essay in the absurdity of contend- 


ing, that a member of civil society cannot 
consent to the deprivation of his liberty ;| 
‘ for,” says he, “ the liberty of m: in 1s as muc h 


the gift of his Maker as his life.’ 
position intended to be demonstrated in the 
Essay is, that upon the principles upon whic 
sovernments are instituted, they possess no 
right to take away the lives of their citizens. | 
The implied contract upon which civil society 
is formed, contravenes the idea. 


| pon the | 
formation of social communities, 


men surren- 
der some of the enjoyments of which they are 
possessed in a state of nature, upon the two- 
fold principle that savage liberty is incompa- | 
tible with the security of civil existence, an 
that social rights are superior to natural. Is 


life a blessing so poor that it can be disposed 


of by imp lication or compr ymise ! Is it not 


the greatest gift of Heaven, for which no equi- | 


valent can be given 


straint on 


in exchange! But re- 
locomotion, though it abridges a 
man’s natural enjoyments, inflicts no evil be- 


yond the power of remedy. As the infliction | 


of corporal pain or personal duress may be 
necessary for the safety of society—as it may 
be indispensable to the repose of communi- 
ties—as licentiousness requires a curb and 


villany a terror—civil government without it 


ss -| 
would be defective and powerless in extend- | Ghyisti 


ing protection to its members. Savage liber- 
ty, libertas quidlibet faciendi, would stalk in 
the haunts of men, would disturb the retreats | 
of industry and civilization. We should re- 


vert to that wild and barbarous condition, in 
which would be 


unrestrained and ferocious nature. 


Lamech, | 
time, | | 


Ile endeavours to | 


The pro- | 


| 


felt all the mischiefs of facti-| 
tious intercourse superadded to the horrors of | 


retention of a right to existence; from the 
abolition of capital penalties! . fine, ore 
ever may be the sentiments of ‘ Ri 

is clear, both from the doctrines p f Sctipture 
and the principles of civil society, that the 





vitality which was imparted to the nostrils of 


man, by God himself, cannot lawfully be ex- 
tinguished but by the fiat which called it into 
being. is tae Ee 


i For the Fri nd. 
The character of Witttam Penn, certainly 


|with justice, becomes more and more exalted 
lin the esteem of mankind, as time is afforded 
for the full examination of its merits. He 
rose at a period of great agitation in the reli- 
gious and political affairs of Europe, and was 
the subject of intense persecution. These 
causes were fruitful of the prejudice and wrong, 
which enabled wickedness and ignorance so 
artfully, and in many respects so successfully, 
to envelope his peerless reputation with tem- 
porary clouds. The mists of popular error, how- 
ever, that obscured the brightness of his morn- 
ing, and which followed him, in some degree, 
throughout his whole course, were not permit- 
ted to gather thick darkness upon his setting 
jsun, and thus rob the world of the bright 
legacies of wisdom and of virtue, of experience 
and of greatness, which are now benignly shed 
| upon. and generously received by the nations. 
| The contemplation of the career of this 
Lisa nt individual, crowds ne the mind such 
variety of matter, as to render it difficult to 
| se parate, and treatany one topic with distinet- 
ness. I took up my pen mere ‘ly to introduce 
ito the notice of the reader, a few passages from 
“the Great Law,”* which was prepared by 
the founder of Pennsylvania, and adopted by 
the first assembly held at Upland, (now Chester 
upon Delaware,) immediately after the arrival 
| of our forefathers, with the proprietary, in 1682. 
They are of very remarkable import, and de- 
|s serve to be se riously considered, as illustrative, 
inot only of the religious doctrines of the 
illus strious governor, but also of the other 
|Quakers of that day, who were present with 
|him, and, by their 
ithose excellent laws for the 
}own conduct, and that of their descendants. 
|Political zealots and infidels, in both hemi- 
spheres, have sometimes dared to invoke what 
they are pleased to call “ the liberal principles 
of Penn,” as a 


deliberate votes, enacted 


rule of their 


warrant for some cof their 
unhallowed purposes in government, and anti- 
\christian, new-fangled schemes of miscalled 


Ire ‘ligion. Butthe proof is abundant and over- 


jwhelming, that neither Penn nor his friends 
jever said, wrote or published any thing, which 
affords the least shadow of countenance to 
isuch abominable schemes as threaten to esta- 
| blish the reign of terror and anarchy in 
|Christendom, and which seek to overthrow 
anity itself. of 


Extracted from 


“ The Great Law, or the body of the Laws 
lof the Province of Pennsylvania, and territories 
ithereunto belonging, past at an Assembly at 
; - « 


* This remarkable code is very rarely to be met 
with. The only comple te copy,except one, is thatin 






But can | manuscript, in the archives of Pennsylvania, at Harris- 
hese be reasonably apprehended from the |burg. It consists of sixty-eight different chapters 
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Chester, alias Upland, the seventh day of the | government of this province, and all members essentially requisite to a f 
tenth month, (December) 1682:” ‘and deputies elected to serve in the Assembly 

“ Whereas the glory of Almighty God and. thereof, and all that have aright to elect such 
the good of mankind is the reason and end of | deputies, shall be such as PROFESS AND DECLARE 
government, and therefore government in itself} THEY BELIEVE IN Jesus CHRIST TO BE THE SON issue. The »y are themselves the parties to it, 
is a venerable ordinance of God; andforasmuch| or Gop, AND Saviour or THE WORLD, andj and consequently cannot be competent arbi- 
as it is principally desired and intended by the| that are not convicted of ill fame or unsober)trators to settle the dispute. ‘The Hicksites 
Proprietary and Governor, and freemen of the | and dishonest conversation, and that are twen-| would consider it ve ry ; hard that our objection 
Province of Pennsylvania, and territories there- | ty-one years of age at least. ito recognise them as Friends should obtain: 
unto belonging, to make and establish such laws ‘ And be it furtber e nacted by the authority) and we, on the other hand, think it unjust that 
as shall best preserve true Christian and civil wham for the better preventing of corrupt| they should seize and hold the property for 
liberty in opposition to all unchristian, licen-|communication, that whosoever shall speak their exclusive advantage, and 1 require us to 
tious and — practices, whereby God may | loosely or profanely of Almighty God, Christ | recognise them as Friends, when they have 
have his due, Cesar his due, and the people | Jesus, the Holy Spirit, or the Scriptures of | 


|separated themselves from the Soc iety and 
their due, from tyranny and oppression of the |truth, and is legally convicted thereof, shall,| been disowned by it. 


one side, and insolence and licentiousness of|for every such offence, pay five shillings, or} The opinions on both sides are fully made 
the other, so that the best and firmest foundation | suffer five days’ imprisonment in the house of| up; and without hearing any further testimo- 
may be laid for the present and future happi-|correction, at hard labour, to the behoof of ny, both we and they are probably entirely 
ness, both of the Governor and People of this|the public, and be fed with bread and water’ settled in our judgment on the points at issue. 
Province and territories afore: .id, and their) only, during that time.” | If, therefore, the parties were placed on 
posterity. Be it therefore enacted by William | —_- equal ground, as regards possession and enjoy- 


Penn, Proprietary and Governor, by and with THE LAW SUITS. For the Friend. | ment of the estate, and should mutually agree 
the advice and consent of the Deputies of the Continued from page 55 ito select from their respective members an 
Freemen of this Province and counties afore-| The discipline of Friends on the subject of equal number of persons to arbitrate the dis- 
said in Assembly met, and by the authority of| jarbitrations, is founded on the supposition! pute, it cannot, and will not be pretended that 
the same, that these following chapters ‘ad | that the Soc iety is a community of brethren—| those persons could calmly sit down to the in- 
paragraphs shall be the laws of Pennsylvania | having confidence in each other, and ny vestigation of the alleged claims, with minds 


and the territories. | disposed tw judge equitably and impartially, in| free from bias on either side. ‘The schism is 
“Almighty God being the only Lord of| relation to any matter of diflerence which may 


conscience, I’ather of lights and of spirits, and | arise between two or tore of the members. 
the author, as well as object of all divine | Hence, they judged an appeal to courts of law,| who had not heard enough respecting it, to 
knowledge, faith and worship, who only can|in ordinary cases, unnecessary, and indeed) induce him to form an opinion in favour of one 
enlighten the minds, and persuade and convince laadieeeasion inasmuch as the controver: y side or the other. ‘The arbitrators might 
the understandings of people, in due reverence |could be more readily and satisfactorily settled meet, it is true. and a fruitless contest of words 
to his sovereignty over the souls of mankind. | by disinterested persons chosen from their own follow—testimony on either side would be use- 
It isenacted by the authority aforesaid, that no |Society—and thus the exposure ef the parties less where the parties had prejudged the case; 
person, now, or at any time hereafter, living in! be avoided. the collision of opinions might only tend to 
the Province, who shall confess and acknow-| The regulation is certainly a good one, and stir up fresh excitement, and the parties at last 
ledge one Almighty God to be the creator, | we should regret to see it departed from in any separate without being able to come to any 
upholder and ruler of the world, and that|instance where the circumstances of the case decision, and, in all probability, more alienated 
profe ssseth him or herself obliged in conscience | would admit of its adjustment by this amicable from each other than before they met. : 
to live peaceably and justly under the civil/and Christian method. This would happen in| It will probably be said, that such observa- 
covernment, shall, in any wise, be molested or|most of the ordinary transactions among the/tions are invidious and uncharitable—but I 
prejudiced in his or her conscientious persua-| members of the Society, and consequently, as| appeal to the feelings and experience of every 
sion or practice, nor shall he or she, at any respects such affairs, law suits can rare ly oc- man who knows his own heart, whether they 
time, be compelled to frequent or maintain any cur;—hence it is, that Friends have been so are not just,and fully warranted by the common 
religious worship, place or ministry whatever, seldom seen in courts of justice, a trait in course of human conduct and affairs. 

contrary to his or ber mind, but shall freely their character, as a Society, which | greatly Another reason why neither Friends nor 
and fully enjoy his or her Christian liberty, in'admire. But this mode cannot be applied to Hicksites could act as arbitrators, is to be 
that respect, without any interruption or re-|settling the disputed property question between| found in the fact that the difference between 
flection; and if any person shall abuse or/| Friends and the Hicksites, for several reasons;|us is based upon matters of faith and con- 
deride any other, for his or her different|and in order to set the matter in a clear light,|science. Friends conscientiously believe that 
persuasion or practice in matters of religion, | will briefly advert to the manner of proceed-| the Hicksites have departed widely from the 
such shall be looked upon as a disturber of the ing which the discipline prescribes. | original prine iples of Quakerism and from the 
peace, and be punished accordingly. But,| First, The arbitrators are to be Friends. doctrines of Christianity; that they have volun- 
to the end that all looseness, irreligion, and| Second, They are not to consider them-jtarily seceded from the Soc iety of Friends, 
atheism may not creep in under the pretence of selves as advocates for those by whom they are| and formeda new one; and they are sustained in 
conscience in this province, Be it further chosen. ‘this opinion by the concurrent sentiment of 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that accord-; ‘Third, They should, as much as may be, | four undivided yearly meetings of the So- 
ing to the good example of the primitive|shun all previous information respecting the! ciety, where no schism or discord has occur- 
Christians, and for the ease of the creation, case—or having heard any thing on it, stand/red. It is not, therefore, to be supposed that 
every first day of the week, called the Lord’s | unbiassed thereby. they could, with any propriety. refer this con- 
day, people shall abstain from their common| Fourth, They are not to receive any evi- scientious belief to be settled by the Hicksites. 


air hearing and equi- 
table decision. But it will not be pretended 
that Friends and Hicksites are disinterested 
and unbiassed persons as respects the cause at 





deep, radical, and wide-spread; and scarcely 
|a member of society could be found any where, 


toil and labour ; that, whether masters, parents, | dence but in the presence of both parties. We know that the Hicksites hold and preach 
children or servants, they may the better dispose; Fifth, They are to give the parties a fair certain doctrines—that when they are cited to 


themselves to read the Scriptures of truth at and full hearing in the presence of each other, those doctrines, they defend them, and declare 
home, or to frequent such meetings of religious | but to listen to neither of them apart. their unity with those who promulgate them. 
worship abroad, as may best suit theirrespective} The reasonableness and propriety of these, We conscientiously believe these are not the 
persuasions.” iregulations are so obvious as to need little doctrines of Friends, but are dangerous both 

And be it further enacted, by the authority|}comment. ‘That men chosen to arbitrate a to civil and religious society. Holding this 
aforesaid, that all officers, and persons commis- | difference should be disinterested and unbiass- then as a matter of the most solemn import, 
sioned and employed in the service of the'ed,as regards the parties to that difference, is and it being connected with the subject at 
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issue in the arbitration, it 1s easy to perceive | portion of the property, would not be valid as 
that Friends never could concede it under any 

circumstances, unless it were possible to effect} recovering their righ 
an entire change in their opinions against the! To exemplify the subject, suppose an estate is 


regards those minors, nor prevent them from 


ts afte: they came of age. 


force of the most clear and conclusive testi-| held in trust for the joint use and benefit of 


mony. If the Hicksites entertain similar views| six persons, four of whom are adults and two 
respecting our doctrines, and feel it to be aj minors, and for the use and benefit of then 
matter of conscience with them, not to adopt! heirs for ever. If the four adults agree to 
or recognise the principles we hold, it would] give away a certain part of that estate to other 
he unreasonable also to expect thein to submit! persons and for other purposes than those for 
their consciences to the result of an arbitra-| which it is held, their act could not in equity 
tion. But even if we suppose that the property| deprive the two minors of their right in the 
question could be settled by arbitration, with-| property so conveyed away, nor bar the claims 
out involving the conscientious belief of either! of the successors of those six persons In any 
side, the difficulty is not lessened as respects} succeeding time. But it may be answered, that 
the arbitrators to be chosen; that conscientious| although this is true in equity, yet, if the adult 
belief would still operate on their minds, and| members of the Society now existing, choose to 
could not be surrendered or abandoned with-| divide its property, there is nobody competent 
outa dereliction of religious duty; hence, they} to call them to account, and posterity may take 
would not be competent persons to decide the| care of themselves. It is certai nly an @asy 
point in issue. way of getting over difficulty, to cut the knot 
It is, therefore, I think, clearly demonstrat-| which we cannot untie; but how it can be 
ed, that we cannot arbitrate the difference be-| made, in the present instance, to comport with 
tween us, in the manner pointed out by the} justice, is not quite so clear. Honest men 
discipline. ‘l’o choose arbitrators who are not| must feel themselves bound to regard trusts as 
members of the Society, is as much a depar-| sacred, and scrupulously to respect the confi 
ture from the discipline as to refer it to the! dence r pose odin thern by their anceste:3; and 
decision of a legal tribunal, and therefore Jia-| hence. however great the difficulues or gross 
ble to the same objections. Moreover, in the} the calumny net they way have to encoun- 
case of the Asylum, when Friends off red to) ter in the faithful decharge of that trust, they 
submit the dispute to the judges of the Su-|cannoi violate it, but steadily persevere in the 
preme Court of this state, in bank, as disin-| fulfilment of its duties to the best of their judg 
terested arbitrators, and to abide by their de-} ment and ability. 
cision, the Hicksites rejected the proposal.} If the observations [ have made are correct, 
But besides the objections arising out of the|it must be obvious that in resolving the pro 
circumstances of the present p4rties to the| perty question now pending between Friends 
and the Hicksites, arbitration cannot be re- 
obstacle to arbitrating the question, relative to| sorted to—it would not be binding on the par- 
the property of the Society, and this 1s the na-| ties now living, nor on those who succeed 
ture of the tenure by which it 1s held. | them, neither could the trustees equitably con 
It is a TRUST, held for the use and benefit of| vey away the title of any portion of the estate 
the religious Society of Friends, and no act of| for the use of persons who are not members of 
a part of those for whose use it is so hi ld, can| the Society of Friends. 
justly deprive the remainder of their right in} But the 
any portion of it. 
That there can be but one Society of Friends! 
18 a position so plain as to need no argument 
to prove it, and to that Society the property| 
must in equity belong. It cannot, however.| transfer it; because the decision is a sufficient 
absolutely alien or dispose of any portion of it,| 


authority in point of law, and will bar all future 
except for the benefit of the members of the} claims. In any event, however, no legal de- 


Hicksites 
from exercising the right of private opinion as 


> benefit and use} to the abstract fact who the Soci ty of Friends 
belong for ever. 


} 
controversy, there is another and insuperable 


decision of the highest legal tribunal! 
is tantamount to the laws of the Jand, and to 
whomsoever that decision shall direct the trus 
tees to convey the title and use of the property, 
they may with perfect safety and propriety 


Society then existing, and of those members 
who may succeed them; to w ao and to their! 
successors in perpetuity, t I 
of it exclusive ly | 


cision can prevent either Frienc 


are—this, so far as regards its own commu- 

Even if it were equitable and competent for! nion, is to be settled only by the Society it- 
those who now constitute the Society, to} self; and, therefore, while | should cheerfully 
change the nature of the trust, and to convey| submit to a decision of the property question, 
away the fee of a part of the property to other| whether in favour of, or against Friends, and 


persons and for other uses than those of the\as far as my rights were concerned, readily! 


Society of Friends, (which I cannot admit,) it] act in conformity with it; yet I reserve to my- 
would ‘be necessary that all those who now are! se if the privilege of acre eing to, or disse nting 
members and have rights in the Ca from, the opinion of the court, as to who the 
should assent to that change. But the Society! Society of Friends are, according as it com- 
is composed not merely of adult eons rs, but! ports with my conscientious belief on the ques- 
of minors and infants who have equal rights| tion, or is at variance with it. 

with the adults, and who are not of competent} ‘The observations on this part of the subject 
age either to understand the nature of the pro- | having occupied more space than I anticipated, 
posed transfer, or to give their assent to it, if}1 must defer quoting the rules of discipline 
they did understand it, so as to bind them after| sanctioning Jaw suits between members of the 
they come to be of legal age. The conc lusion | Society, until another number. 


of the adults, therefore, to give away a certain| j. R. 


. 
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It is with much satisfaction we announce 
that the school in Friends’ Academy in Fourth 
street, below Chesnut street, will be opened 
on Second day, the 6th inst., under the super- 
intendance of John M. Keagy, M. D. The 
course of instruction will include the Greek 
and Latin languages, ancient and modern 
history and geography, in connexion with the 
classics—-mathematics, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and the usual branches of an En- 
glish education. Those who have the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with Dr. Keagy, 
will require no other recommendation as to 
his qualifications for the duty he has undertak- 

lor the information of others, we may just 
re wot thatyin two literary institutions where 
he formerly presided, his method of instruction, 
and his watchful care over the morals and man- 
ners of his pupils, as well as the happy success 
which attended his Jabours, were such as to 
win the affection of his pupils and the confi- 
dence and esteem of their parents. Of course, 
the schools are continued under the care 
of the overseers of Friends’ public schools. 
‘The want of a seminary of this description, 


jhas been so long and so seriously felt by the 


Society of Friends in this city, that we trust 
the proposed institution will meet the cordial! 
and liberal support of all those who wish to 
secure for their children, the advantages of a 
good education. 


From the * African Repository,” we learn 
that despatches have been received from Libe- 
ria, up to the 14th of September, which state 
that. owing to the want of medical aid, and 
great imprudence, a considerable number of 
deaths had taken place among the emigrants 
by the Liberia and the Montgomery. In other 
respects, the affairs of the colony appear to 
be without any special or material change. “ | 
am sorry to remark,’’ says the account, “ that 
this abominable traffic [the slave trade] is car- 
ried on with the utmost activity, all along the 
coast. Capt. Parker, during his trading at 
the Gallinas, of about three weeks, saw no less 
than 900 shipped.” 


The “Carolinian,” the ship chartered by the 
Colonization Society, it appears, sailed from 
Norfolk on the 20th of October, with one 
hundred and seven coloured persons, forty- 
five of whom were emancipated slaves. The 
brie Volador, of Baltimore, a new and fast 
sailing vessel, has been chartered by the So- 
ciety, and will proceed immediately to Nor- 
folk. to receive on board emigrants and supplies 
for the colony. From sev nty to one hundred 
passengers, with Dr. George P. Todsen, ap- 
pointed physician for the colony, are expected 
to embark in this vessel. It would hardly be 
judicious, perhaps, to add a larger number to 
the colony this autumn, than that of the last 

id present expedition. 


We recognise, with pleasure, the re-appearance of 
‘ Y,” whose contributions, as well as the * Extracts 
jfrom the letters of a young American residing in 
Paris,” will have insertion in our next. 


